by force if necessary, to the commissioners and the governor. But all the thunders and all the menaces of all the powers of Europe failed to exact this simple condition. Napoleon never showed himself, and remained master of the field.
Balmain commenced his career at St. Helena by falling in love with Miss Bruck (or Brook), by whom he was refused : he ended it by marrying Miss Johnson, the step-daughter of Sir Hudson, who seems afterwards to have amused the court of St. Petersburg by her eccentricities and her accent. This courtship, which was carried on during his last two years at St. Helena, complicated his relations with the governor, for it hampered him in the expression of his opinions, though it did not prevent constant conflicts with that official. But it makes his testimony as to Lowe all the more valuable and impartial.
With all his circumspection, however, Balmain does not escape the mist of unveracity that befogged St. Helena. On November 2, 1817, Montholon records that the Emperor sends Gourgaud to pump (if so expressive a vulgarism be permitted) the commissioners, who have, he knows, received despatches from their governments. Gourgaud returns, according to Montholon's narrative, bringing an immaterial falsehood, supposed to come from Sturmer, and the statement from Balmain that his Emperor has charged him with certain communications for Napoleon. Gourgaud's record, it should be noted, in no respect confirms this. Montholon continues by narrating that for two days afterwards there are constant communications with the Russian. A paper of explanation is dictated by the Emperor. On December lyth Montholon states that Napoleon is de-
-158 himself twice a day,
